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ON THE PRIVILEGES OF REALISTS 



BY HELEN SAKD HUGHES 



Thebe is a query that raises itself in my mind again and 
again. It concerns itself with the sincerity of human nature 
and with those specious arguments men raise in defense of 
their own weaknesses. To-day I picked up Moll Flanders 
and read first Defoe's preface and then some chapters of 
the story. I had not read twenty pages before the old 
query was clamoring rampantly for consideration : How far 
does an asserted moral purpose justify the presentation of 
immoral material? 

The Anglo-Saxon is traditionally credited with a strong 
ethical bent; with an instinct for reform; with a genteel 
habit of denominating a spade, a shovel. But is this ac- 
credited virtue his due, or has he builded this reputation 
for himself out of the stuff of loud assertions of a highly 
moral and didactic purpose while he continues to deal with 
material which pitch could not defile! The early English 
novelists pleased themselves and the public by setting forth 
in long introductions lofty sentiments on the conduct of 
life and on the hopeful aims behind the writing of their 
volumes and with inserting paragraphs of moral reflec- 
tions here and there — drops of oil upon the troubled waters 
of their tales ! But too often these idealistic reflections are 
utterly outweighed by the vivid realism that precedes and 
follows them. Psychologically considered, are these tales 
as a whole a warning against so much as an example of 
certain phases of life? 

Richardson paints a romantically virtuous heroine and a 
realistically villainous hero, and he relies upon the holy 
meditations of the lady, his own running comment, and the 
final catastrophe to teach a powerful lesson. Yet whatever 
our other feelings may be on finishing the book, recognizing 
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Clarissa as " the incomparable lady," as she surely is, 
we cannot but admit a secret satisfaction that she is the 
only one of her kind, whereas Lovelace, ' ' the vilest of men, ' ' 
claims, in spite of our " Anglo-Saxon prejudices," a bit of 
both our pity and our admiration. 

Fielding again shows that arrant rascal, Tom Jones, with 
all the compensating advantages of attractiveness of person 
and disposition ; his evil ways still further palliated by con- 
trast with the villainies of less pleasing individuals and 
by his subjection to a judicious amount of undeserved mis- 
fortune. And then Fielding pretends, in stray chapters of 
profitable exposition, to warn the reader against emulating 
in any way this admirable fellow. 

Defoe writes Moll Flanders — more intensely realistic than 
the work of either of his notable successors — a picture of 
the lowest life of London drawn with an accuracy and a 
gusto that hardly acquit the author of an interest in his 
material per se. And then he prefaces it with an intro- 
duction in which he gravely suggests " a few of the serious 
inferences which we are led to in this book, and these are 
fully sufficient to justify any man in recommending it to 
the world and much more justify the publication of it." 
As an example of these " serious influences " he continues: 
" All the exploits of this lady of fame in her depredations 
upon mankind stand as so many warnings to honest people 
to beware of 'em, intimating to 'em by what methods in- 
nocent people are drawn in, plundered, and robbed and by 
consequence how to avoid them." And again: " As the 
whole relation is carefully garbled of all the levity and loose- 
ness that was in it, so it is applied and with the utmost care 
to virtuous and religious uses." 

This sounds well, but can we entirely reconcile these state- 
ments of lofty purpose with all the detail included in the 
accounts of Moll's life in London? And are the circum- 
stantial details in Lovelace's letters and in Moll Flanders 's 
autobiography rendered any more palatable by the author's 
introductions, footnotes, and parenthetical paragraphs than 
is the objective baldness of Flaubert at a later date? 

The writers of Restoration Comedy had half a century 
earlier dealt with similar material in a different mood. 
Their treatment is absolutely and frankly devoid of any 
moral motive. Yet in spite of this their characters are 
more unmoral than immoral, lacking, as they do, the ele- 
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ment of actuality that would lead to judgment. Charles 
Lamb's expression of this conception in his essay " On 
the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century " has always 
seemed fair. He says : 

" I could never connect those sports of •witty fancy in any shape with 
any result to be drawn from them to imitation in real life. They are a 
world to themselves, almost a fairyland. Take one of their characters 
. . . and place it in a modern play and my virtuous indignation shall rise 
against the profligate wretch . . . because in a modern play I am to judge 
of the right and wrong. . . . But in its own world do we feel the creature 
is so very bad? The Fainalls, the Mirabels, the Dormants, and the Lady 
Touchwoods in their own sphere do not offend any moral sense; in fact, 
they do not appeal to it at all." 

Congreve may be said, paradoxically, to exemplify an 
unmoral idealism that compares favorably with the moral- 
istic realism of a century later. And by virtue of its lack 
of reality and individuality his treatment of questionable 
material seems the least offensive, yet his is a method 
French in style rather than English and free from that pro- 
found purpose which every true Englishman proudly asserts. 

When I began to think on this subject I had not read The 
English Rogue, that early contribution to the English lit- 
erature of roguery; but knowing of its English authorship 
and something of its content, I felt sure investigation would 
reveal a solemn statement of benefits conferred upon the 
reading public by that recital, four volumes long, of in- 
geniously varied violations of the Decalogue. And I was 
not mistaken, for in one of the prefaces the author states : 

" — yon have here laid before you a large catalogue of notorious 
rogueries ; your own conscience may serve as a finger in the margin point- 
ing directly to the guilt with which you are principally concerned; to 
deal plainly with you, had I lived in a less wicked age than this is, this 
book had ne'er been extant ; it was the vicious practices of these corrupted 
times that gave it matter and form, life and being; . . . but since villainy 
improves itself daily, notwithstanding the lamentable examples monthly 
attending the commission thereof, T thought good to erect this monument 
of their shame and wickedness, which may serve instead of a continual 
Sessions and an everlasting Tybnrne to fright these vile miscreants from 
their erroneous practices." 

These authors, however, admit that they have met with 
some criticism of their methods of reducing crime by pre- 
senting it as clever and amusing, but they offer this con- 
clusive argument for the rectitude of their purpose : 

" — and if you will have a little patience you shall find . . . that no 
crime shall go unpunished, no particular person who hath been guilty 
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of vicious extravagance but shall have a punishment for their crime; 
. . . and then I hope all persons who make use of this book will be in- 
duced to forbear and decline their wickedness lest a just judgment over- 
take them as they find it hath done to these extravagants. This is the 
true design and end of the book in general, and whoever makes any 
otherwise construction does greatly abuse the real and true intent of their 
honest monitor, Fra. Kirkman." 

Still, we cannot but feel that the authors do protest too 
much, and the perusal of even a few pages of the work leaves 
us to marvel that any pretext could make so evil a tree ap- 
pear to bring forth good fruit. 

But these very arguments with which the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries justified themselves are being offered 
to us to-day in extenuation of our problem novel and prob- 
lem drama. A prominent playwright presents a play which 
is forced off the New York stage. Certain broad and artistic 
persons censure this boorish intolerance, insisting upon the 
great moral value of such a production as a lesson and a 
warning. Yet, we may question, how large a proportion of 
the audience who witnessed that play is in need of warning? 
Is the small proportion which is sufficiently versed to read 
it aright wholesomely sensitive to its truth! And is the 
large proportion, comparatively unread in these chapters of 
the moralities, made better by partaking of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge in this artistic form? 

As usual, reflection on my years-old query leaves me an 
uncompromising idealist. I have a good deal of sympathy 
with the remark of Lovelace, Richardson's villain, that 
" There is enough in the world to make our hearts sad with- 
out carrying grief into our diversions and making the dis- 
tresses of others our own." And then, more seriously, I 
must believe in a positive — not a negative — teaching of a 
positive morality; that it is by lifting up our eyes unto the 
hills that our strength cometh rather than by peering down 
into the dank darkness of the morasses. I cannot but feel 
a weak fallaciousness and a mocking insincerity in the 
much-talked-of moral purpose of much of our problem lit- 
erature; and I believe, in spite of Mr. Wells's eloquent 
defense, that modern realists too might well insert into 
their pages the nai've sentiment upon the title-page of The 
English Rogue: 

" Read but don't Practice ; for the Author findes 
They which live Honest have most quiet mindes." 

Helen Sard Hughes. 



